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From the Young Reaper, 
The Seasons, 


BY & GERMAN WHO DIED 1K 1676. 
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In fair Spring's fresh budding hours, 
What adorns our garden-bowers ? 
Lie flowers. 


When departing Spring we mourn, 
What is shed from Summer's born 1 
Hay and cora. 


What is Aatuman’s bounteous sign— 
Mark of Providence divine ? 
Fruit and wine. 


When old Winter, hobbling slow, 
Coines, what do we gain—d’ ye know 7 
Ice aud snow. 


Hay and corn, and little flowers, 

Ice, snow, fruit, and wine, are ours, 
Given to as every vear, 

By Sprig, Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
As they each um turn appear. 


Spring gives treasures, Summer pleasures, 
tun gladdens, Winter saddens, 

S; sug revives, Summer thrives, 

A: tuo pleases, Winter freezes. 


Therefore, friends, we all have reason 
To extol each coming season 

Sprig and Summer, Autunn, Winter, 
Honor, counsel, deeds sublime, 
Are the precious gifis of Time. 


From the Portland Transcript. 


(old. 


Gold! gold! gold! gold! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 
Molten, graven, hammer'd and roil’d, 
Heavy to get, and hght to hold: 
Hoarded, barter’d bought and sold, 
Stolen, borrow'd, squander’d doled ; 
= ay by the young, but hugg’d by the old 
‘To the very verge of the churchyard mould; 
Price of many a crime untold; 
Gold! gold! gold! gold! 
Good or bad afthousand fold ! 
How widely its agencies vary— 
(To save—to ruin—to curse—to bless— 
if As even its — coins express, 
tar withthe image of Good Queen B 
as of Bloody Mary. Ss a 
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Frem toe Youn, Reaper. 
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The triater's Nens, 
This is a comma, herve I stay, 
’ While counting one upon my way. 


. The semicolon next T view ; 
? Where 1 must stop to count, one, two 


. The colon now I here may see, 
* Where I must stop till 1 count three. 


At a full stop I wait still more, 
* While I can count one, two, three, four, 


, The aote of exclamation view, | 

* Surprise or grief it shows to you. 

» Notes of interrogation show 

* Questions ; as this, What do you know? 


« Inverted commas show you took 
A passage from some oiher book. 


Something omitted a caret shows ; 
endless 
As sin produces woes. 
A 


Parenthesis, (as in a fence, 
lnclosing words.) improves the sense. 


() 


Paragraph s'x ws that something neve 


' Is now prese ted to our view. 


Hy phen makes syllables accord. 
* Al mighty,«ver-lasting Lord. 


» Apostrophe omits—it’s said 
You labor’d once, not labored. 


] The crochet next, with legs astride, 
Incloses words to be supplied. 


« Anasterisk is meant to show 
Scine reterence to the page, below. 
UT The index points out | ke a hand 
J» omething important, understand, 
§ And last, (no more to name of signs,) 


The brace both names and words combipes 
2 In prvse ; in poetry the lines. 
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w York Planet. 
Marrying for Money, 


BY H. F, HAKRINGTON. 


From the Ne 








There is a gray haired gentleman in New Yorkga 


| retired merchant, whose bland and hearty countenance 





may be seen every fair day in Broadway, through the 
window of his carriage, as he takes his airing. There 
is nothing ostentatious ir his equippage—none of that 
labored display, unfortunately characteristic of too 
many in New York. He does not ape the habits of a 
foreign aristocracy, by attiring his servants in liveries; 
and his carriage, though evidently of costly manufac- 
ture, ig so barren of tinsel, and of so unpretending a 
construction, that the passer by, as his eye falls in the 
midst of the ambitious “turn outs,”’ so numerous in 
Broadway, would never suspect its occupant to be the 
master of unbounded wealth—capable of buying up, 
body and soul, nine hundred and ninety-nine of the 
bedizened and bewhiskered aspirants, who dash by 
him, as he leisurely rumbles along, in their flashy, gin- 
gerbread vehicles. He is often accompanied by b= 
wife and danghter; the former preserving in the wane 
of life, traces of loveliness; the latter in the dawning 
of lustrous beauty. The dress of these ladies corres- 
ponds with the elegant simplicity—that test of true 
elevation and real ‘gentility which we have remarked 
upon as distinguishing the husband and father. ‘The 
jewels they wear are few and tasteful; and in their 
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plain and becoming attire, they do not make their 


bodies locomotive milliner’s signe, nor tell a tale, by 
extravagance of /uirenes of display, that, consvious of 
deficiency in mental superiority, they would make a 
parade of the gaudiness of the covering, atone for the 
emptiness within it. 

This gentleman came tothe city when a young man, 
a poor adventurer. He left his father’s humble fire- 
side in the country, with a blessing and a pack of 
clothes, and with a five dollar note in bis pocket—all 
he was worth in the world—he turned his steps to- 
wards New York ; ignorant of mankind, of the thou- 
sands seeking, like himself, a livelthood, who congre- 
gate in this moral whirlpool, but full of expectation, 
ef hope, of determination, and of energy {t was dis- 
tant several days travel, but he did not greatly dimin- 
ish his scanty funds, for the farmer’s door at which he 
applied at nightfall, wasever open to receive him; 
and a few héurs of labor, the succeeding day, requited, 
for he would have scorned to accept of charity, the 
hospitality extendedto him. Hesoughta mean, cheap 
lodging house, when at last he trod with eager foot, 
the streets of the city; and, though wondering curios- 
ity was awake, he wasted no time in idleness, but sed- 
ulously. employed himself in seeking occupation. Ap- 
pearances are deceitful, and it te dangerous to put faith 
in them; but the merchant who listened to Jacob 
Flagg’s story, and, taking the honesty depicted in his 
face as an endorsementof ite truth, made him his por- 
ter, never had reason to regretit. 

For four years, he was a faithful servant—diligent, 
industrious, honest, frugal. Closing his duties soon 
after nightfall, his evenings were his own; and, by 
the light of his lamp, he devoted them to the improve- 
ment of his mind. Attheend of four years, with what 
he had saved from his earnings, and some little assis- 
tance from his employer, be opened a small shop in 
an obscure etreet, wherein he vended a small stock of 
dry goods. From the beginning he succeeded, slowly 
indeed, yet he succeeded. Whatever one’s income 
may be, however trifling, let him live within it, and he 
is even then prospering; and, to prosper ina great 
city, frugality never finds itselfa fault. Subsistency 
and a home may be procured, meeting to any quality 
of means; and he who casts false pride out of doors, 
and indulges rather in that more enobling satisfaction, 
the consciousness that be is wronging no fellow being 
by unjust self indulgence, is laying a foundation for 
prosperity that nothing can shake; though the goods 
of earth may gather slowly, the soul will be heaping 
up treasures. Extravagance is a comparative term ; 
and he who, with an income of a few hundreds, ex- 
ceeds its bounds in his expenditures, is more extrava- 
gant than the possessor of millions, whose lavish hand 
scatters thousands from hisrevenue. Jacob Flagg had 
a little something left of his first year’s gains, and a 
yet larger sum at the close of the second—tenfold af- 
ter the third. 

As his condition improved, he cautiously and advis- 
edly improved his mode of living. He removed toa 
more genteel boarding house—and then a better stili— 
ever careful, however, not to deceive himself, and run 
ahead of duty. 

The second change was rife with momentous influ- 
ences upon his destiny; for there boarded in the same 
house a widow and her daughter, the last an heiress, 
worth a thousand dollars! This widow, named Wat- 
kins—not her real name by the by, for on our veracity 
we are telling a true story, and it might give offence 
to be too particular—was not overstocked with it, and 
piqued herself as much on her slender jointure and the 
thousand dollars Helen was to possess on her wedding 
day, as though her hundreds had been thousands, and 
her daughter's thousand. had been a million. Helen 
was sensible, very sensible, and resisted in‘'a good de- 
gree, the unhappy influence of her mother's weakness; 
but women, not being conversant with business, do 
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not appreciate the value of money ; and it is not atna- 
zing that Helen, when it was constantly a theme of 
exultation and pride with her mother, should imagine 
at least, her thousand dollars—a fortune. 

Flagg, after a time, loved her with his whole heart, 
and was tenderly lovedin return. He tad always de- 
termined, with an honest pride, never to fall in,love 
with a woman who had money; “it should never 
be cast in his teeth by his wife's grumbling relations 
that he was supported by her," and there are few 
who wil! accuse him of swerving from his principles, 
although he did love Helen Watkins, and she had a 
thousand dollars. 

He married her; and on the wedding day pursuant 
to her father's will, the thousand dollars were placed 
in Flagg’s hands. Doing as he thought best for their 
mutual advantage, he invested it in h's business, and 
instead of dashing out with an establishment, remain- 
ed at the boarding house. For atime all went well 
A loving bride thinks little, for months, of any thing 
but love and happiness, and Helen never spoke of the 
thousand dollars. Flagg furnished her with money 
sufficient for her wants, and indeed, for her desires, 
the engrossment of her thoughts otherwise limiting 
her wishes, But when a year had gone by, she often 
asked for articles of dress or luxury, luxury to them, 
which her husband could not afford to give, and gen'- 
ly but resolutely denied her. “It’s very strange,” 
thought Helen to herself, “that when he has all that 
thousand dollars of mine, he won't let me have what 
I want.” Her mother tostered these complaining 
thoughts, and on an occasion when she had set her 
heart on something he refused to purchase, she ven- 
tured to vent her disappointment in reproaches; and re- 
fered to the thousand dellars, which she was sure she 
ought to be at liberty to spend, since it was all her 
own. Flagg was astonished, indignant; but restrain- 
ing himselt, kindly reasoned with her, and represented 
to her how paltry a sum, in reality, a thousand dollars 
was, and how long ago it would have been exhausted, 
had it been in her own possession, by the procure- 
ment of half the articles she had solicited. But her 
pride prevented her frem listening with calmness, and 
she only gathered enough of his explanations to excite 
in her marked judgment, the suspicion that it was on- 
ly given to excuse hiinself for his meanness. 

{n a short time the thousand dollars came up again, 
and again, and again; the last time immediately after 
breakfast. Flagg could bear it no longer. Withouta 
rejoinder he suddenly left the house. His wife saw 
that he was more than ordinarily moved—that his face 
wore a startling expression, and regretful, penitent, 
alariaed, she called earnestly and tearfully for him to 
return. But all was too late! It wasa sullen, stormy, 
wintry, chilly day, when Flagg left his home that 
morning ; it was, too, at ‘the very climax of one of 
those commercial crises when the rich feel poor, and 
the poor, beggars; and Flagg breasting the storm 
bravely thus far, had congratulated himself that ina 
few days he should be safe, and his fortunes golden 
forever. How bitter were his sensations as he came 
down Broadway that morning, plashing through the 
rain! He loved Helen dearly, he knew that she toved 
him, Their days were all happiness save that destroy- 
ed by this foible, and, let come what would he deter- 
mined to give hera “lesson that should last her the 
rest of her life.’’ 

He did not return to dinner. Helen waited for him, 
and, robbed by ler anxiety and remorse of her apetite, 
would not go down herself, but sat all the afternoon 
looking from the window, into the deserted and dreary 
street, weeping sometimes as though her heart would 
break. When day light had nearly gone, and she be- 
gan to strain her eyes to distinguish objects without, 
she discovered him approaching. She could aot—she 
dared not go to meet him; but when he opened the 
door, she could not repress a shriek at the haggardness 
of his countenance. He came to her side, and taking 
her hand, said ina voice broken by exhaustion and 
emotion, while he extended with the other a roll of 
bank notes. 

“Helen, there are vour thousand dollars; I have 
had toil and anguish and pain enough to get them for 
you in these dreadfnl times; but I had resolved, and 
would not be disappointed. Take them, do with them 
as you like, and we will be wholly happy, for you nev- 
er can reproach me more.”’ 

“No, no; not for the world!’ sobbed Helen, sink- 
ing en her knees in shame; “oh husband, forgive me! 
I shall never be guilty again!’ and she tried to make 
him accept of the notes. He wa-, however, resolute; 

and well knowing from his character that what he had 
determined on as a proper course, he would never 
awerve from, she dismissed the subject, and they were 
afterwards indeed happy. He never asked to what 
purpose she had appropriated her thousand dollars, but 
it was plain enough that she expended them neither 
tor dress nor ornament. If any thing, she was more 
frugal than ever, and he was compelled to question 
her of her wants and wishes, when he was disposed to 
gratify them, as he was liberally and freely, so soun as 
his prosperity would authorize it. 

Reader, this Flagg is the same hale old fellow whom 
we have spoken of as riding in his carriage in Broad- 
way ; and that wife is this same Helen. That daugh- 











ter—oh, I can tell a story of her! She is to be mar- 
ried next week, to a young mun not worth a penny— 
who loves her and cares not a pin for her father’s mon- 
ey, confiding as he does, in his own energie-, which 
the old gentleman took care to make sure ot! before he 
gave his consent. As to that thousand dollars, it has 
been accumulating this twenty years, has been added 
to constantly by the mother, and is now a good round 
sum, we have it from good authority, at least tweuty 
thousand, will be a giftto the daughter on the mar- 
riage day ; but we warrant you she will hear the 
whole story of tie “thousand dollars," and be warned 
not to suspect a0 honest, high minded, loving man of 
marrying for money. 





American Colonization Society. 


From the financial report it will pe perceived that 
the receipts of this society during the year now euding 
have been $53,253 18. In addition to this amount, we 
have obtained reliable subscriptions, to be paid during 
the coming year, amounting to several thousand dol- 
lars. It will be perceived that of the receipts of the 
past year, only a small sum is from the trade with the 
colony. * This has resulted from the fact that we have 
sent out but few goods, and that they have been main- 
ly expended in carrying forward our operations there. 

In this view of the subject, and regarding liberality 
as an evidence of favor ; large donations, indicative of 
large interest; the past year has been one of great 
prosperity and encouragement. 

The plan proposed by A. D. Phelps, Esq., of New 
York, to raise $15,000 for the purchase of territory, 
has not been lost sight ef. At the Jast annual meet- 
ing $4,000 were pledged toward the amount. Since 
that time we have received eleven pledges of a thou- 
sand dellars each, making a total of $15,000. We 
have also received subscriptions in smaller sums, 
amounting to upwards of $5,000. So that we have 
now secured the whole sum of $20,000, which we de- 
sired to complete the purchase of the entire coast be- 
tween Cape Mount and Cape Palmas. 

There are now eleven settlements in Liberia. Of 
these, Monrovia is the largest, and the seat of Govern- 
ment. It contains about 1,000 inhabitants. 

On the St, Paul's river there are three settlements, 
Caldwell, Millsburg,and McDonogh. The first about 
ten miles, the second about twenty, and the third 
about eighteen miles fiom Menrovia. Onan arm of 
the St. Paul's river, called Stockton Creek, is New 
Georgia, the settlement of recaptured Africans. At 
the mouth of the Junk river is the settlement of Mar- 
shall, about thirty-five miles by sea south of Monro- 
via. On the St. John’s river are the settlements of 
Bassa Cove, Edina, and Bexley, about seventy miles 
from Monrovia. Farther down the coast, at the dis- 
tance of about 130 miles from Monrovia, at the mouth 
of the Sinou river, is the settlement of Greenville, 
and up the river about six miles, is the settlement of 
the people liberated by the late Mrs. Reed, of Missis- 
sipp’. 

Some progress has been made In the effort to odu- 
cate every child in the settlements. 





Interesting Facts, 


. bushel of wheat weighing 62 pounds centains 550,000 ker- 
nels. 

In Greece it was the custom at meals for the two sexes al- 
ways to eat separately. 

The Romans tay on couches at their diming tables, on their 
left arms, eating with their right. 

It is estimated that 245,000 persons have been annually kill- 
ed in Laittle, for the last four thousand years, to say nothing of 
the wounded. 

Noah’s ark was 547 English feet long, 91 broad and 54 high. 

The walls of Ninevab were 100 feet high and thick enough 
for three chariots abreast. 

Babylon was sixty miles withm the walls, which were 75 
feet thick and 300 feet high. 

The largest pyramid is 481 feet high. 

A clean skin is as necessary to healthas food. 

On one of the peaks of the Alps there is a block of granite 
weighing, by estimate, 131,568 tons, so nicely balanced on its 
centre of gravity, that a single man may give it a rocking mo- 
tion. 

Vinegar boiled with myrrh or camphor sprinkled ina room, 
corrects putridity. 

Hops entwine to the left, and beans to the right. 

Gold may be beaten into leaves so thin, that 280,000 would 
be only an inch thick. 

The earth is 7,916 miles in diameter, and 24,880 miles round. 

Forests of standing trees have been discovered in Yorkshire, 
England, and in Ireland, imbedded in stone. 

ossi!l remains on the Ohio prove that it was onee covered 
by the sea. 

When the sea is a blue color it is deep water; and when 
green, shallow. 

A map of China made one thousand years before Christ, is 
still in existence. 

The 14th day of January, on an average of years, is the 
coldest day of the year. 

In water, sound passes at the rate of 4,708 feet per seeond. 
In air, 1,142 feet per secund. . 

In the Arctic regions, when the thermometer is below zero, 
persons can eonverse at more than a mile distant. Dr Jami- 
son asserts, that he heard every word of a sermon at a distance 


BRELEGEOAS. 
Musical Commentary. 


Deut. xxx1: 30. 

“And Moses spake in the ears 
of all the congregation of Israel 
the words of this song until they 
were ended.” 


No one from this form of expression should conclude. 
that this song was only spoken or delivered as a speech 
or sermon. It is true, doubtless, that Moses first after 
receiving it by inspiration, delivered it, or recited it 
over distinctly to the congregated hosts of Israel And 
it is also true that he “taught” it. (See 19th v.) From 
the same verse it appears also that he wrote or was 
commanded to ‘write’ it. He wrote it—be spoke or 
repeated it to them, and if he did as he was command- 
ed, taught it; for he was to “teach it to the children 
of Isracl."’ He set it to music and sung it over and 
over aguin until both the tune and sentiment were 
committed to memory. Jews, Greeks, and Komans 
taught historical and other important information in 
the same way. Indeed, there was, in those days and 
in Jater times no such formal declamation and oratory 
as obtains atthe present day. The speaking of any 
thing delivered in public was in a musical voice, or 
huif singing style. 

We subunit some further remarks to the reader from 
Clark.— Ep. 

“The ode composed by Moses for this oceasion, was, 
probably, set to some lively and affecting air, and sung 
by the people. It would be much easier to keep such 
a song in remembrance, than an equa] quantity of 
prose. The whole would have the additional cireum- 
stances of cadence und tune to cause it to be often re- 
peated; and thus ensure its being kept in memory. 
Poetry, though often, nay generally abused, is, never- 
theless a gyt frum God, and may be employed with 
the best enect in his service. A very considerable 
part of the Old ‘Testament is written in poetry; par- 
ucularly the whole book of Psalms, great part of the 
prophet Isaiah, the Lamentations, and much of the 
minor prophets. Those who speak against pvetic 
composiiions in the service of God, speak against 
what they do not understand. A}l that a man hath 
should be consecrated to his Maker, and employed in 
his service: not only the energy of tis heart anu mind, 
the physical force of his body,but also the musical tunes 
and mouuiaions of his voice’ 

Christians ure slow to consider how solemn the ob- 
ligation is to cultivate their voices and SING the 
praises of the Most High. The Psalmist teaches that 
we should “come before bis presence with thanksgiv- 
ing,’ “tor praise is comely tor the wpright."’ Chris- 
tians generally are many degrees behind the require- 
ments prescribed, First they don’t know how to sing, 
because they have not cultivated the talent of music 
so us to praise the Lord in the most acceptable manner 
Some may say, that they praise the Lord in their 
hearts. ‘Uhis is all very well, this they ‘tought to have 
done and not leave the other undone.’’ We are to 
praise the Lord “‘with the voice of a Psalm.’’ This 
by all Christians “should not be left undone.’’ The 
first two verses of this inimitable ode immediately fol- 
lows :—Eb. 











Deut, xxx: 1, 2. 

“Give ear,O ye heavens,and | will speak; and hear, 
O earth, the words of my mouth. 

**My doctrine shall drop as the rain, my speech 
shal| distil as the dew, as the smali rain upon the ten- 
der herb,and as the showers upon the grass:”’ 

Who can but admire the Old Testament Scriptures, 
delivered as they were under eircumsiances the most 
impressive,—accompanied by the visible, some.imes 
terrible sometimes sublime manifestations of the Al- 
mighty One. More so far, as a general thing than 
even the dispensation of the New ‘Testament. To 
those who do not comprehend at all the magnifieent 
display of “love divine all Jove excelling,” the exhi- 
bition ot Mt. Calvary in awful grandeur and sublimity 
falls short of the terrible display of omnipotence wit- 
nessed on the occasion of delivering the ten command- 
ments. The centurion “when he saw what wasdone”’ 
in the one case could say “certainly this was a righ- 
teous man.’ Butinthe other case, the Jews, who 
were somewhat accustomed to divine manifestations, 
“removed afar off’ and said, “let not God speak with 
us lest we die.—Ep. 

Deut. xxx; 44, 45. 


‘‘And: Moses came and spake 
all the words of this song in the 
ears of the people, he and Ho- 
shea the son of Nun. 

“And Moses made an end of 
speaking all these words to all 
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Israel.” 
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Next after the delivery of the song, follows, in the 
gacred history, the blessing of Muses on the different 
tribes ; and then his remarkable death. 

Behold the man of God! endowed with grace 

To lead his people through the wilderne-s :— 

Inspired to sing a song of truths sublime, 

His blessing gave, and bid adieu to time. 

A. M. 2553. B. C. 1451 —Ep. 

Joshua vi: 4. 


‘And seven priests shall bear 
before the ark seven trumpets 
of rams’ horns: and the seventh 
day ye shall compass the city 
seven times, and the priests shall 
blow with the trumpets.” 


Moses is now dead : Joshua had taken the people, 
by divine direction across the river Jordan by the spe- 
cial aid of Providence, or, more properly, by a miracle, 


and they are now receiving orders for the taking of 


Jericho, 

In the text above quoted, we find if we mistake not, 
the first mention of ‘trumpets’ from rams’ horns.— 
Whether this was the first occasion on which such 
trumpets were used, we have not the means of know- 
ing.* The criticisms of commentators do not prove 





*Presuming that we have made no mistake in collecting 
passages relating to music and inusical instruments. 
that the trumpets were not rams’ horns. The intima- 
tion of Dr. Scott that more than “seven priests"’ blew 
trumpets, does not seem well tounded. His notes on 
the 6th, 7th, 9th and LOth verses are as follows:—Ep. 

“V.6. The words translated ‘rams’ horns,’’ may be 
rendered trumpets of the jubilees, that is, such as were 
to be blown in the year of jubilee : forthe entrance of 
Israel into the promised land was indeed a jubilee to 
them. Instead of the dreadful trumpet of war, they 
were ordered to sound the trumpet of joy, as already 
conquerers in the anticipation of assured faith. The 
word signifying horn, occurs indeed in the fifth verse; 
but, even if interpreted literally, it only proves that 
horns were used, without restricting the meaning to 
rams’ horns: and perhaps hora may be understood 
figuratively for trumpet. No scriptural instance, on 
auy other subject, is adduced, in which (Hebrew word) 
signifies a ram; that it has this meaning is chiefly in- 
ferred from the Chaldee paraphrase. Probably the 
trumpets before made, and othars of the same kind, 
were used; for, as the number of the priests increased 
more trampets were doubtless formed, either of silver 
or of some other materials. The repeated prescription 
of the number seven must not pass unnoticed: ‘Seven 
priests,” “seven trumpets,’ “seven days,’ and “seven 
times on the seventh day.’ This attention to the 
nuinber seven, in Sccipture, probably had reference to 
the creation of the world in six days, and the Lord's 
resting on the seventh, which completed the first 
week ; this was the first reason assigned for the sanc- 
tification of the sabbath, and occasioned the measuring 
of time by the periodical return of the seventh day, in 
most ages and nations ever since. One of these sev- 
en days must have been a sabbath-day ; the Jews say, 
that it was the last on which the city was taken : and 
as they were doing the work of God, for his glory, no 
objection arises against it from the fourth command- 
ment; any more than against the man’s carrying his 
bed on the sabbuth-day, in honor of Christ who had 
healed him. 

“V. 7. [t may be supposed, that the procession was 
made at such a distance, asto be out of reach of ar- 
rows or missile weapons from the walls. It would be 
needful for the army to go before in order to level the 
fences and remove all obstructions in passing round 
the city Sounprecedented a procession would doubt- 
less at first create much surprise, and some consterna- 
tion, among the inhabitants; but when one day pass- 
ed after another, and no effect followed, they would 
probably become secure, and treat the whole with de- 
rision as a senseless parade. 

“V.9. The armed men preceded the priests who 
blew the trumpets, and those who carried tie ark : but 
after them the people in general seem to have follow- 
ed, with some persons appointed to close the rear, and 
to prevent any from straggling from the main body. 

“V.10. This implies, that a profound silence must 
be observed, and that no conversation was allowed.” 

The reader will please refer to the chapter. Dr. 
Clark’s notes on the 4th verse is not materially differ- 
ent from Dr. Scott’s. Itisas follows:—Ep. 

“V.4. Seven trumpets of rams’ horns. The He- 
brew word yobelim, does not signify rams’ horns—nor 
do any of the ancient Versions, the Chaldee excepted, 
give it this meaning. The instruments used on this 
occasion, were evidently of the same kind with those 
used on the jubilee, and were probably made of horn 
or of silver: and the text in this place may be transla- 
ted, And seven priests shall bear before the ark the sev- 
en jubilee trumpets; for they appear to have been the 
same kind as those used on the jubilee.” 

Mathew Henry’s note on the trumpets used on this 
memorable occasion is very unique. 


“The trumpets they used, were not those silver 
trumpets which were appointed to be made for their 
ordinasy service, but trumpets of rams’ horns, bored 
hollow for the purpose, as some think; these trumpets 
were of the basest matter, duller sound, and least show, 
that the excellency of the power might be of God.— 
Thas by the foolishness of preaching, fitly compared 
io the sounding of rams’ horns the devil's kingdom is 
thrown down, and the weapons of our warfare, though 


bring any thing to pass, are yet mighty through God 
to the pulling down of strong-holds, 2 Cor. 1U. 4, 5. 
The word here is trampets of Jobel, that is, such 
trumpets as they used to blow withal in the year of 
jubilee ; many interpreters understand it so, as signi- 
fying the complete liberty to which Israel was now 
brought, and the bringing of the land of Canaan into 
the hands of the rightful owners.” 
Joshua vi: 16, 20. 


“And it came to pass at the 
seventh time, when the priests 
blew with the trumpets, Joshua 
said unto the people Shout; for 
the Lord hath given you the city. 

‘“‘So the people shouted when 
the priests blew with the trum- 
pets: and it came to pass, when 
the people heard the sound of the 
trumpet, and the people shouted 
with a great shout, that the wall 
fell down flat, so that the people 
went up into the city, every man 
straight before him, and they 
took the city” 


The sacred text says that the priests blew the trum- 
pets. Musical men most naturally inquire in relation 
to the blowing whether music or Jargon was produced. 
That He who is praised in the sweetest strains that 
Earth and Heaven can give, understands music and 
its wonderful effects, no one will dispute. By the 
simplest process—the shortening the horns, or making 
them thinner, in the one case making them sharper in 
tone and in the other case more grave, they could all 
be made to play in tune. Now which is the most 
probable—that such trifling alterations were made in 
the trumpets so as to make them play in.tune, or that 
they were both in mechanism and pitch of tonics the 
most uncouth’ This last does not séem probable or 
reasonable. If there vile neither time nor tune in the 
blowing of tlie horns, we should ask the probable rea- 
auons. 

Further speculations on the wrong side we leave 

tor others. It seems to us that ye here have a refer- 
ence to the martial music ef the Jews at this early 
time. A strong evidence that the horns or,trampets 
were tuned in the pitch of tonics and octaves, and pos- 
sibly in thirds, is, that they would thus not only be 
more musical, but actually far more efficient in the 
production of sound or “‘blast."” The scientific musi- 
dian understands from the philosophy of sound how 
that seven different trumpets, entirely out of tune, 
would severally destroy the sounds of each other, so 
that it would be impossible to produce as much sound 
by seven out of tune as two could muke p'ayed on the 
same pitch. That they were out of tune and that 
each priest played any how and any way he pleased 
is entirely unreasonable. It would be any thing but 
pleasant to the people to hear the most horrid screech- 
ing of seven trumpets blowed in this manner’ There 
being neither time or tune in the music, there would 
be neither time or orderin the marching. We repeat 
again, the trumpets were undoubtedly tuned, and 
played in sublime harmonious sounds of tonics, thirds, 
fifths and octaves, and perhaps false fourths and sixths 
ofthe scale. ‘This seems more like order and regular- 
ity in music, which would imply order in the march- 
ing of the immense multitude that followed after.— 
The loud and long blast which was given on the last 
day of this solemn march about the city, was probably 
the prolongation of the common chord at the close of 
some lofty strains, If the people, who were decidedly 
musical, in their shout joined in the tones of the chord 
the.vibration of the chord must be heard some distance. 
More than probable the priests played or sounded the 
notes of some national air, calculated to inspire feel- 
ings suitable to the march, which it will be recolleet- 
ed by divine command was a silent one except the 
music of the trumpets, (10th v.) 
We would by no means convey the idea that they 
played a regular march like those by our bands, for 
they had no such music. They did have, however, 
as we gather from the Bible and from history, music, 
sacred, sublime and national, which answered for 
them, all the purposes of a religious people.—Ep. 





they are not carnal, nor seem to a carnat eye likely to’ 


The taking ot Jc richo occurred the same year that 
Moses died. 
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A Letter toa Young. Piano Forte Player. 


ContinvuEp. 
My Dear Eviza :— ; 

A still more common fault in playing chords is, ex- 
ecuting them too much im the arpeggio style, or net 
s:ltting down all the notes exactly together. Where 
it is proper to do this, there is usually a mark denot- 
ing the author's intention; but the constant custom 
of it will mar the distinctness of our tones, and is as 
disagreeable as not playing the bass and treble in uni- 
son. Every’note in the chord ought to be so touched 
as to yield an equal quantity of sound. Ifyou do not 
pay attention to this point, the middle notes will often 
sound faintly and indistinctly, and sometimes be bare- 
ly touched without becoming audible. These, as far 
as I am able to convey them to you in writing, are the 
chief points to which | would have you atiend with 
respect to the touch, or mechanical part of expression; 
and a constant attention to these would ensure a con- 
siderable degree of correctness, and obviate many dis- 
agreeable habits. I must just remind you that a good 
touch requires such adegree of pressure upon the 
softest notes that they may be distinctly heard. You 
are apt to forget this when endeavoring to give the 
right expression to two notes with a slur over them. 
Yeu very probably play the first in rather a loudey 
tone but the ear catches the following one painfully 
or listens for itin vain. The expression of music was 
the point which my teacher chiefly dwelt in the in- 
struction of his pupils. He appeared to have left 
nothing unnoticed which could bring this noblest part 
ofexecutive science to perfection. I was ata loss 
which most to admire, the intenseness of his own sen- 
sibilities or the unwearied patience with which he 
sought to awaken and direct the sensibilities of others. 
I have some pieces by me in which there is scarcely a 
note, a swell, or even a dot which does not call some 
of his remarks to my memory. On this account, I 
hoped to have been able to collect many things worth 
your notice. But contrary to my expectations I can 
find but little that is capable of assuming a form suf- 
ficiently distinct to be committed to paper. The faet 
is, that every piece requires some peculiar varieties of 
expression,and will afford room for a number of useful 
observations ; but to comprehend these in a set of 
general rules would be as impossible as to define all 
the shades of faney, feeling, and impulse, which agi- 
tate the human heart. Besides every person who 
possesses a certain degree of imagination will have a 
mode of expression adapted to his peculiar genius ; 
and the teacher must fall in with and elicit this natu- 
ral talent, it he wishes his pupil to arrive at excellence. 
I must therefore Jeave you in a great measure tv form 
your own style aided by a constant reference to your 
masters observations. he sum of his instructions 
might be comprised in three general rules, the First 
that you attain such perfect command of your instru- 
ment as to be able to give every note the exact value 
you wish it to have; the second that in every piece 
you play you possess yourself thoroughly of the au- 
thor’s meaning; the third that your own feelings be 
strongly and powerfully excited. The first rule is en- 
tirely mechanical and its observance will depend en- 
tirely on yourself. The second addresses itself to the 
understanding and requires a mixture of natural talent 
and persevering study. The third, which applies to 
the heart and imagination, may seem to you to depend 
on nature rather thaw your own exertions. And se it 
does to a certain degree but not so much as you may 
imagine. For though you cannot create sensibilities 
which are not yours by nature, you may do a great 
deal toward cultivating those you already possess. We 
have already talked over the mechanical part of ex- 
pression. The position, fingering, and touch which im- 
part to us the greatest power over our instrument and 
enable us to produce at pleasure every gradation of 
sound, must be attentively studied if we wish to 
become expressive players. Not even a very correct 
taste and fime feeling will be of much use to us as per- 
formers if we cannot call forth every degree of tone 
which their various degree of utterance may require. 
On this account I would have the hands of children 
placed upon the piano at a very early age. They are 
capable of acquiring many useful habits long before 
they can enter upon the difficulties of reading and un- 
derstanding music. When custom has made a proper 
position, the correct fingering of the seales, and a 
certain degree of precision in the touch, easy and nat- 
ural to them, they will learn to read music with facil- 
ity, having only one new thing to attend to instead of 
three or four. But there is another and more impor- 
tant reason. If we wish a young person to attain any 
proficiency in music we must necessarily submit to 
her occupying in mere manual dexterity a great deal 
of valuable time, which can ill be spared from more 
useful studies. Now at.an earlier period, time is not 
80 precious not can we appropriate:much of it to men- 








tal application. I would therefore claim a small por- 
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tron of it daily for such easy exercises as may strengthen { 
without wearying the hand of the little performer, 
earelully watching her all the time both for the sake | 
of preventing bad habits and of keeping her constant | 
ly amused. The moment her attention seems to flag, | 
» 6 should be seat to her play things again, that her! 
short lesson may be viewed by her in the light of a} 
pleasantrecreation. the whole effect of your perform- 
ance depends upon your thorough comprehension of 
the exact meaning of every passage you play and this 
requires a good deal of pauent study. That you may 
not throw away your time and pains unnecessarily 1 
advise you to study those anthems whose meaning is 
worth inquiring into. 


Vocal Execution. 


Expression. It remains under this topic, to speak 
of punctuation, ‘lhe rhetorical rules of punctuation 
are not so well settled atthe present day, as they | 
might be. Among the new volumes that are daily | 
coming before the public, an endless diversity of} 
method is discoverable. Every printer seems to have 
a system of his own, which nobody else follows or} 
understands. But in the midst of this diversity, all | 
will insist on the importance of punctuation. Para- 
graphs and stanzae, and sentences, and phrases, how- 
ever various in their arrangement or designation, are | 
just as important at the present moment, as they ever | 
were; and we are no nearer dispensing with periods, | 
and colons, and semicolons, and comas, amd dashes, 
and exclamations, and interrogations, than we were 
when such marks were more under the government 
of established rules. Perhaps the looseness of style, 
which prevails in the hasty productions of modern 
times, has been the chief cause of the derangement in 
the art of punctuation. Certain it is, we need the art 
as much as ever, and shal! continue to need it, as long 
as the English language continues to be read or spo- 
ken. 

The public speaker must always have his cadences, 
and his breathing places, as much as his accents and 
his emphasis. And they are quite as important to the 
vocalist, as to the orator. The nature of language 
renders them indispensable, and they are demanded 
at once by the ear of the listener. and the voice of the 
speaker or singer. The general inattention to this 
subject among singers, therefore, ought no longer to 
be tolerated. The vocal art does not consist in de- 
stroying language, but in enforcing it. That there 
are some examples of unsuccessful effurt in reference 
to the claims of punctuation, is readily admitted. Men 
from whose abundant labors in this department, better 
results might have been anticipated; have mistaken 
the principles by which they should have been govern- 
ed, and thus done much to prejudice the public mind 
against the whole subject. But this only proves the 
importance of establishing mght principles in theory 
and practice. 

In an early allusion to the subject under the head of 
Time, we mentioned as a general rule in church mu- 
sic, that “the scanning of the poetry and the rhythm 
of the music are not to be violated.” Against this 
rule there will of course be exceptions: but the rule 
itself should never be furgotten or set aside for slight 
causes. 

Chanting as now performed in the Episcopal church- 
es is a thing by itself. Here there is no poetry to be 
scanned, and no regular rhythm, except at the caden- 
ces, to be observed or violated, The same is true of 
unmeasured recitative, in anthems and Oraturios. Yet 
even here there are bounds of some kind which ought 
not to be surpassed: an/l there is an evident tendency 
in the style of the accomplished vocalist towards the 
principles of regularity. Even speech under the in- 
fluence of oratory, has its laws of time and measure 
which the elocutionist observes and inculcates. 

The plainest specimens ef metrical psalimody, from 
the slowness of their movement, afford abundant op- 
portunities for observing the punctuation of the lan- 
guage. Any thing more is seldom required, than the 
occasional shortening of a note or suspension of the 
movement between the sections of the music or lines 
of the poetry. A few individual lines occur in our 
hymn beoks which may require something more: such 
ae the following: 





1. “He died! the heav’ns in mourning stood;”’ 


"Tis done : the great transaction’s past ;”” 


2 
3. “Tis finished! so the Saviour cried: ” 

4. ‘The Lord iscome! The heav’as proclaim 

His birth; the nations learn his name.” 

The first of the above quotations furnishes a two 
fold reason for a special pause. Without it the words 
“he dies,’ would signify he ‘‘colors;”’ and aside from 
this verbal mistake, the deep solemnity of the senti- 
ment would be lost. The second quotation, in a very 
solemn tune would only require a minim to beexchan- 
ged for acrotchet, and a crotchet rest at the word 
done, without any suspension in the reckoning in 
time. Ina quick tune, however, a marked interrup- 
tion of the rhythm would seem to be demanded. ‘Ihe 
third quotation, requires a special pause, as indispen- 
sable to the deep pathos of the sentiment: butas each 
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of the stanzas of that hymn has the same commence- 


| ment, the music for it ought to be arranged with a 


regular pause, in some such manner as in the tune of 
Munich. See the old copy, which in thie respect is\ 
far preferable to the ones now circulating in the East- 
ern collections. ‘I'he fourth and last of the above 
quotations furnishes a case of greater difficulty. The 
movement ought to be quick and rhythmical, and yet 
special pauses, such as would interfere with regular 
time, seem indispensable to the sense. The lines in 
this respect are unhappily constructed, particularly the 
latter one. Ifany common tune is applied to them, 
it will be impossible to have a satisfactory adaptation. 
Either the words or the music or both must suffer.— 
Such another instance, perhaps does not often occur 
in our modern psalm books. Sternhold and Hopkins 
has a worse one which has often been quoted : 
“The Lord shall come; and he shall not 
Keep silence, but speak out.” 
Only let a pause of the ordinary sort® be made between 


*Such for instance as occurs in St. Ann’s. 
the two lines and.each of them by this separation, will 
present us with a flat contradiction, thus: 

“The Lord shall come ; and he shall not’ eome: 
“Keep sileuce, and speak out.” 
Just as if one could come without coming, and keep 
silence at the instant of speaking. 

From this last quotation it is obvious to perceive 
that rests though written in a psalin tune, must some- 
times be omitted. The old slow tunes readily admit 
of this species of license, as well as that of occasional- 
ly inserting rests between lines where the composer 
has furnished none. This is a license of mur h impor- 
tance, znd the vocalist should treely avail himself ot 
it whenever the sense requires it. In well written 
lyric poetry, pauses frequently occur at jhe end of 
lines; and one of prominent importance is generally 
found in the middle or near the end of a stanza. The 
music generally provides for such pauses as these. 
In some cases, comparatively few, this pxuse will be 
fund out of place; wlren an accommodation must 
some how be made between ihe music and the words. 

Sometimes also the sense is not complete at the close 
of a stanza, in which case, the next stanza should al- 
most immediately follow: 

“But if your ears refuse 
The language of his grace. 

And hearts grow hard like stubborn Jews 
That unbelieving race, 


The Lord in vengeance crest 
Will litt his hand and swear 
You that despise &e. 

Here the connection between the two stanzas is so 
close, as to admit only of a short pause. Examples of 
the opposite character might be adduced, but they ae 
ess important, and of less frequent occurrence. 

Pauses of less magnitude than those we have been 
considering are easily observegjwithout any interrup- 
tion of the regular time. AlMost any musical note 
when the sense requires it, may be shortened in favor 
of a succeeding pause, while the time of the move- 
ment is regularly sustained. This is « principle con 
stantly to be applied? to devotional music: nor is it 
difficult of application. The power of language and 
of sentiment should be duly kept in mind, as in the 
exercise of reading. The smallest pauses are worthy 
of notice ; and momentary pauses should ofien be ob- 
served when none are marked. We will only add 
under this head that the observation of pauses should 
not be so mechanical as to give roughness to the mu- 
sic. The song and the language should flow onward 
apparently with ease. HASTINGS. 


On the Key or Tone of a Tune, 
A correspondent wishes to know, in substance, 
where the hey of a tune is when the key is G.? As 
the relations of sound in one scale are the same as 





those of any other so each and every do, or 1 of all 
scales may with some propriety be termed the key.— 
However, the key of any piece of music is more prop- 
erly the fundamental tone, or Concert do, or 1 in the 
vocal bass of vocal music. Thus, the key of G. would 
be de or 1, on the lower line of the old bass staff. The 
word key, is used in music, in a figurative sense. A 
key ordinarily unlocks something otherwise out of 
reach. It opens something to our view as a desk, an 
apartment, astore, &c. Without the key, we could 
not open the desk or trunk and could not know any 
thing of the contents. So the key in music, is not so 
much a stationary point asa sign by which we know 
in vocal music where de is. In this sense, any G isa 
tonic or key. In instrumental musie, the key deter- 
mines what letters should be sharped so as to preserve 
the scale in the proper order of steps and half steps. 
Of a tune in the key of G, it may with propriety be 
said that the G in every part isthe key of the part 





whether Bass, Tenor Second or Soprano. To define | 


where the key is, seems tv be making a distinction that 
does not exist. The key is the place where do or! 
The key of the Bass would be where do of 
the bass was found; and so of the other parts; foreach 
part has a key or unlocking note. In this sense, mz 
or sul of any part might with propriety be called the 


comes, 


key note, since by knowing where it is—it unlocks all 
the other notes, or we learn from it the position of the 
other notes of the part. 
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Phonography of Music 
IN BOSTON. 





Several courses of lessons in the Phonography of 
Music have been given in this city by the editor of this 
To close the first course of 
eight lessons, a public meeting was appointed and & 
crowded audience was in attendance. After singing 
by the class of about 150 scholars, it was proposed that 
the audience bring forward examples of pla‘n music 
in all keys, and the class would sing them. Among 
the examples written on the board for the class to sing 
at sight. was one by an organist of this city, requiring 
a rapid movement in some parts. These and others 
were sung at first sight to the great admiration of the 
audience, 

After singing from the Boston Numeral Harmony, 
the meeting appointed Mr, Geo. A. Smith, Esq. ehair- 
man. 


paper to large classes. 


On taking his seat, he made some very excel- 
lent remarks on music generally, and particularly on 
the superiority of the new Leautiful notation over the 
old method. 
the 


He bim-eif some years since got lost im 


mist of quavers, demi-semiquavers, trunsposi- 


tions and heterogeneous application of syllables to 


notes. Greatimprovements had been made in almost 


every science and he hailed the present as an auspi- 
cious day in favor: fihe advancement of music. He 
was much delighted with the aceuracy of time by the 
school and the perfect flueney with which they sung 


in all keys. He believed that the prospect was fair 


for a complete revolution in music. 
Mr. Nahum Stone of Cambridgeport was chosen 


Secretary. It was now in order to hear any remarks 


or resolutions, 

Mr. Brooks, (the organist above alluded to) re mark- 
ed that he had supposed that this notation would only 
do for slow music, but from the manner in which the 
class performed the eximp!e which he passed forward, 
he was convinced that it was adapted to the most rap- 
id movements. 

Mr. Bishop, a member of the Bar, next euceeeded 
with a speech of some length, very interesting and 


much in favor of the new notation. Duiing his re- 


marks, the old system diedjand was interred. Some 


comparison between the two showing ap the absurdity 
ol the old method and the perspicuity of the new was 
much to the point,’ He then read several resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted by the meeting, as 


follows : 

Whereas the practical knowledge of vocal music is en agreeable 
and is fast hecoming a necessary accomplishment, both as an auailiary 
to social happiness and the conduct ef public worship; and as the 
method heretofore in use of representing musical sounds are of so 
difficult aud complicated a nature as to present a formidable obstacle 
to the acquisition of the art, and discowages many from atiempting 
its mastery who would otherwise become proficient in its agreeable 
practice, Therefore, 

Resolved, That the simple and lucid system of Messrs. Day & Bea, 
which has this evening bees illustrated before us, and which seems 
at once te have avoided the abstruse difficulties andto have embraced 
the practical excellencies of the old system, preseuts peculiar advan- 
tages to those desirous of acquirimg a practical knowledge of the 
science of music. 

Resolved, That experience has shown the general introduction of 
music to conduce to public happiness by affording a pleasing rec: eation 
to a large class whose opportunities of innocent amusement are limit- 
ed; and that the want of a simplification of the system has long been 
felt, weconsider Day & Beal's system as fully supplying that] want 
and as admirably calculated to render familiarity w’th music moe 
general by Cochhay all persons to comprehend aj) the details of the 
science with very slight application. 

Resolved, That Day & Beal’s system of musical notation aptly de- 
nominated the Phonography of Music eommends itself tofthe confi- 
deuce of the community, and w entitled to the amplert encourage- 
meat of a discriminating public. 
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The notice of this meeting we regard as an era in | song, and the downcast brow shall lose its cloud of | 


music which will in me to come be referred to with | C®?, the eye anon shall beam with its wonted cheer, | ten noticed the progress in the piano manuisctare, 
| aod the cheek grow radiant with smiles. 


interest when the new notation becomes the prevail- 
ing system of the land. 

The meeting was then dissolved and the remaining 
time spent in singing from the Boston Numeral Har- 
mony. At about half past nine o'clock, the audience 
was dismissed with expressions of strong approbation 
on their part. 
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A Secenpip Musicat [xstaument.—We have of- 


which is constantly making in ihis city by cur enter- 


‘Music for the mourner! Not the wild measures | prising eluzen J. Cuickerisnc—a man of admirable 
: : 
that lead the danee, or that reuse wrath in the tem- | taste for ontward arrangewent, and possessing a nice 


pest of battle. Oh, no! Soft as angel whisperings, 


| and plaintive as the moaning of the anguished heart, 


be the tunes that would calm the stricken in heart. 
Let them murmur of blighted hope and buried love 
till the crushed feelings are identified with the sym- 
pathetic strain. But bid not the thought long wander 
inthe grave Let the melody, embodied as it were 


Taceinc at Concerts.— There are generally pres- into a thousand Irised hues, gild the portals of the 
ent, at concerts of note, persons whose main object) tomb, and stream like the auroral glory, toward 
appears to be that of talking. At the finest points of Heaven. 


the entertainment, they are sure to open their budget 


Sometuing Wronc.—A writer ina late number 


of nonsense, and disturb, at least, half the audience. | of the Transeript, complains of the music played be- 


If an exquisite song is given, and for its full effect per- 
fect silence is essential, be sure your professional talk- 
er will painfully mar if not destroy, the whole effort. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


fore the commencement of the Lectures at the Lyce- 
umin a most doleful tone. Afier speaking of the 


handsome remuneration of the organist, and the re- 


If, perchance, the studied and beautiful production of | fined audiences whieh attend that popular institution, 


a fine genius breaths its soft fragran ont 


charm is sure to be dashed iatofo livicm>y the sacreli- 


gious interruption of the “talkes’’ He is never so 
much in his element as when in a large congregation 
and his tongue in the fullest op ation Is a musical 
critic on his right, a gentleman amateur on his left, sc 
much the better; his mission will be fully perfected 
He is in just the place. Besides destroying the par- 
ticular happiness of two choice friends, he chuckles 
with inexpressible delight at the fict that he can put 


half the house in a passion. 


| 


| E 


| 


And this he inward!y | 


} 
concludes is wise—meritorious—more to be applauded | 


and idolized, than the genius of the hour. 
a noticeable individual—is known about town. 
is the cencert talker—briefly, but pointedly. You 
may always find him in the concert room in the very 


Such 


best portion of the house—the centre of the audience- 
Here he delights himself and earns his reputation. If 


the officers or managers do not remove him as a nui- 
sance, you have him the entire evening. 


Patent No res —A prominent o bjecuion to patent notes is, 
that in their use, the sy!lables faw, sod, daw, are repeated. lu 
other words, the old solmisation must be used, by which the 
scale cannot so well be jearnedd. 
have some advantage over the round note system. ‘The ob- 
jection to which we have referred counterbalances the advan- 
tages in reading music, so that it is about as well to Jearn the 
round notes—and better when we consider that most music is 
written ia that way. The patent note system is imperfect at 


best. The new system secures ali the advantages of the old 


He becomes | 


, the | he says: 


“Now it does seem to mea sorry inconsistency, 
that, with such an audience, so refined a feast as Mr. 
.'s lectures, should be preluded by sucha profanation 
of musie as has been imposed upon us for many 
evenings past, 2 mos! injudicious, extravagant, pot- 
pourrie or medley of frivolous melodies and marches, 
cheek by jowl with Bethoven's waltzes, with exqui- 
site overtures, and every other stvle of music, and 
worse than all, with innu:wereble errors of tune, time 
and measure. It is presuming on the ignorance of 


| the public, as well as disparaging our taste in the minds 


of strangers. 


Tue Hurcutsson Famity.—This company of ex- 
quisite artists is meeting with unparalletled success 
in England. ‘Their popularity extends as they become 
known, which is nearly all over the whole of Great 
Britain. Apart from the pleasure their success gives 


us, we welcome the day when the gold of that land 


| shall flow as free to us, as does ours by the efforts of 


| 


' 
Otherwise the patent notes | 


and is quite perfect in all respects, enabling persons to read at | 


sight with less instruction than in any other way. 


SupeRInreENDENT OF Grawmarn Scuoots.—This 


subject is now being agitated in our city with consid- | 


erable fervor. 
Council, made an elaborate speech before that body, 


<x # 
ghe other evening, in which he urged, with all his | 


customary eloquence and power, the necessity of such, 


a monitor. He wishes to invest the power of the 


Mr. Willard, President of the Common | 


management of our schools into a graceful and vigor- | 


ous unity, that it may act with a considerable de: ree 
of perfection. As it is now, there are a great many 
committees and sub-committees upon whom the im- 
portant business devolves, and as in all cases where a 
given labor is hanging on mavy shoulders, none are 
found to bear the burden. [t will be the sole duty of 
a superintendent to take cognizance of all the schools 
and see that the system is as it should be. Wecannot 
but regard the proposition with favor, and heartily de. 
sire that the system may be consummated. Whatever 
will advance the cause of education, has our best 
wishes and support. 





Music.—There is a power in Music that will touch 
the deepest chord in the human heart; a power that 
will act where neither the most gilded eloquence, the 
sweetest diction or the, finest efforts of intellect can 
make the slightest impression. We know not when 
we have been more pleased than with the following 
exquisite tribute to its beautiful force : 

‘* Music for the melancholy! Aye! let it be breath- 
ed over the desponding heart, and even, if it be buried 
in gloom, like the landscape at midnight, ere long 
you shall see cheerfulness climbing up the horizon of 
despair, like the moon beyond the mountains, hallow- 
ing every thing with a light softer than the very dark- 
ness it illumines, and more bland than the noontide 
of unelouded joy. Yes; pour forth the mystic soul of 





their talents. 

A correspondent from Northville, Mich says: “The 
people in this place are fond of good singing, and read- 
ily pay out their money for that purpose, We have 
three singing schoo!s in the place taught hy different 
teachers. In two of the schools they use the Psalmo- 
dist, and in the other th; Carmina Sacra. Of course 
each school strives to have the best singing, and the 
teachers spare no pains to effect this in each sehool.— 
Our place contains abont six handred inhabitants. 
Fifteen years ago the ground where the village now 
stands was covered with trees, there are four large 


churches and other buildings proportion.” 


Mr. Templeton from England has recently been 
giving a series of concerts in our city, breaking the 
spell of music by occasional anecdotes and illustrations 
of the life and genius of Sir Walter Scott, somewhat 
in the style of Mr. Phillips. They add considerably 
to the interest and pleasure of the audience, since in 
jesture and diction he would not suffer in compari- 
The Musical Ga- 
zette furnishes the anecdote of the Duke of Buceleaul 
and Jamie Howe, which is introduced after the song 

“Jn peace love tunes the shepherd’s reed,” 


son with a respectable play actor. 


and will serve as an example of the others. 

It seems that Jamie had the earé of the grounds be- 
longing to the duke’s country seat in Scotland. His 
son, a lad ten years of age, had heard so much about 
dukes, that he had a strong desire to look at one. On 
one of his excellency’s visits to his country residence, 
the boy importuned his father with so much persever- 
ance, that the indulgent father at length ventured to 
present the little fellow’s petition. “Ye mon nae be 
angry with me, my Lord,” said he, “but there’s a cheel 
of mine that'll nae rest, until he has seen your high- 
ness.” ‘ Let the lad come in,” said the duke, hie 
curiosity shall be gratified by all means.” The boy 
entered, timidly hanging behind his father, and stood 
for a few moments with his finger in his mouth, star- 
ingattheduke. At length, apparently somewhat dis- 
satisfied with his lordship’s appearance, he addressed 
him with “can ye soom?'’ No my lad, I cannot 
swim.” “Can ye flee?’ “No, I cannotfly.”” «Then 
I wadna gie ane o’ my father’s dukes (ducks) for twa 
on ye, for they can both soom and flee.”’ 

Church Organ for Sale. 

An Organ suitable for a Church or large Hall containing eight 
stops, viz :—Open Diapason—Stop Diapason— Principal—Duleiana— 
Stop Diapason Bass—T welfth—Fifteenth—Hautboy, witha swell over 
the whole and an octave of Pedals in wood. The above instrument 
will he sold low for cash or approved credit. For terms &c. apply 
te the Editor of the Journal of Music. 





and delicate ear as to the internal construction of these 
familiar instruments. His latest and best work in the 
line for which he is so justly distinguished, is a mag- 
Nificent grand piano, mude expressly at the order of a 
wealthy gentleman of New York. The case is of 
rosewood, tnost elaborately carved in the Gothic style, 
which has governed the designer in all its external 
parts, the arch being represented as a finish, beneath 
the body of the instrament, and all the adornings be- 
ing made fo match. The wood has received a superb 
polish, and the carving is of so minute and precise a 
kind as to have occupied the carver in constant labor 
three whole monthis. 

The gentleman for whom this fine instrument has 
been made, ix a sturdy advocate for the “everlasting 
fitness of things,” by which, in his household arrange- 
ments, he has evinced an excellent taste. The room 
for which this piano has been built, is adorned entire- 
ly with furniture constructed even to the picture 
frames, after a Gothic pattern. Harmony and propor- 
tion are every where noticablé in the establishment. 
There is not to be seen im it, as in some of our Boston 
houses the exhibition of an execrable taste in a patch- 
work array of mahogany, Walnut, rosewood, &c., all 
in different patterns. ‘ Variety is pleasing,’’ we are 
well aware, but this is best shown in the furniture cf 
separate apartments. It is an error of taste as well as 
of judgment to group together in one room odds and 
ends as it were, being articles of diverse material and 
shape. 

Walker's attachment, which is pronounced to be bet- 
ter than Colman’s, is supéradded to the fine instru- 
ment which is the subject of this notice, and, in the 
whole preparation of which, Mr Chickering has dis- 
played his noted good taste, skilfulness and high at- 
tainments as a musical artisan. — Transcript. 





Denrtistry.—We would recommend to all 
our readers who need the services of a dentist 
to apply to Dr. Hobbs of No. 30 School St., 
whose card will be found in an other column. 
Dr. EH. performs his operations in a thorough, 
workmanlike manner and charges very rea- 
sonally. 

The following is the number of students 
now connected with Harvard University :— 
Theological students 32— Law students 145— 
Students attending Medical Lectures 157— 


| Resident graduaies 15—Seniors 67—Juniors 


67—Sophomores 61—Freshmen 78—U niver- 


lsity s'udents 6-—Total 628. 








- Busiucss Ltems 





Mr. Joun Denner will act as Agent for the Jousnal of Music 
in some parts? Maine and elswhere. Persons may place implicit 
ronfidence in him and be assured that by subscribing the paper will 
be sent without fail. 

Samver Bunker is credited on account 10 cts. 

Mr. TimotHy KeNFIELD has now paid al! that is due.— 
He perhaps has forgotten that be paid 25 ets. in our office, 


Much 


that with the cash just received .cancels our account. 


| obliged, 


CHARLES FuLLER.—The contribution of our friend Fuller 
is very acceptable. but as it will need to be re-written we 
shall be obliged to lay it aside for the present. Contributors 
in the new siyle of music will please follow our plan of lengths 
unless they design specimens for improvement. 

Our ExcHances.—Will such of ovr exchances as have noticed 
the Boston Numeral Harmony please send us a number containing the 
same, marked as usual? 





Comm neal ns, 
"Numerous recommendations like the following come to 
hand. 











STILLWATER, Feb. 13, 1845. 
Mr. H. W. Day—Dear sir :—On looking over the Boston 
Numeral Harmony by you and Prof. Beal, [ was induced from 
the simplicity of this new Notation of Music, to use it in teach- 
ing singing schools, and have found it to meet with general 
approbation. I have in my school a large number of scholars 
who have fraquently attempted to learn to sing in the old meth- 
od written on five lines and four spaces (and never succeeded) 
who will read music at sight written in this system, in every 
possible key. The old singers find this much easier than the 
oldsystem. Ihave introduced it into the choir of whieh | am 
leader, where itis preferred hefure any other written style of 
music, and | hesitate not to say that in whatever community 
itmay be introduced, it will drive the old system from the 

field. Respectfully yeurs, A. B. Biertow. 


Earzvi tur, N. Y., Eeb. 19.1846. 
Messrs. Day & Bear :—Your plan of reading music agrees 
with my mind perfectly, and itis my wish to obtain a copy 
immediately, therefore 1 enclose the money in this line, hoping 
it will find you and that I shall soon receive a copy of the Nu- 
meral Harmony. I have been in the habit of teaching vocaj 











music for fifieen years past. I have thought of the subject 
long ago, whether there could not be some plan to learn sing- 
ers to sig in a shorter system. Your plan meets my mind 


completely. Yours, thongh astranger, _ 
In the best of triendship, S. G. Kers. 











Scracrows, Feb. 18, 1846. 

Mx. Evitor:—Thinking that an account of the 
musical “sayings and doings’ in our town might in- 
terest you and the readers of the Journal, and as the 
musical seasun is drawing to a close, I have taken pen 
in hand to perpetratean epistle to you. The first thing 
worthy of notice (to the musical public I mean ) is our 
singing school. It was kept by Cratchety Crotchet 
Esq , froin Boston, who came here highly recommend- 
ed asa thorough and accomplished teacher and asa 
member of the faculty of Teachers. His object seem- 
ed to be rather to make accomplished singers of his 
scholars than to fit them fora respectable performance 
of their part of public worship. ‘This was owing per- 
haps, to his own acquirements. He was, in a word, 
a man of unbounded capacity, (in his own estimation, 
{ mean) He was possessed of afine voice and of 

reat compass, extending from G G G, or Gan octave 
tion the lower line in the bass ataff, to F in altussime, 
or F an octave above the upper line in the treble staff, 
(according to his own account) though he said he 
could sing higher, but his voice had been injured in 
childhood by singing music too high for it. Betwixt 
you and I, Mr. Editor, I doubt whether he could sing 
as high as he told for, at any rate 1 think he set the 
eompass of his voice full high. 

He commenced his school by practising tunes. He 
said that singing by rote was a first rate exercise and 
far better than spending time on mere exercises in 
Rhythm and Melody as they only lead to mechanical 
singing. He directed his scholars to introduce as 
many ornaments and flourishes into Psalmedy as pos- 
sible, the more appogiatures, glides and wills after 
notes the better’ He taught each scholar to feel that 
be was not performing a part in a large choir but 
singing a solo, consequently each one had the liberty 
to make any alterations in a tune he mightsee fit. He 
recommended the American Harp by Mr. Jenner to 
as to be used in our school. But our committee deci- 
ded that the Carmina Sacra was the best book. Then 
Mr. Crotchet undertook to improve the harmony of 
the book. He said in this point it was so much infe- 
rior to the Harp that some improvement and altera- 
tions are absolutely necessary. So he directed the 
flute to play the Alto an octave higher than it was 
written, the violins to play the Tenor as if it were 
Treble, and the violincellos to play the Treble. He 
thought the progressions and inversions thus produced 
were far superior to those inthe book ; and we thought 
he displayed great taste in this arrangement, it was so 
delightful to hear the flutes und violins soaring two or 
three octaves above the voices. 

Mr. Crotchet had one rather peculiar idea about us- 
ing instruments in accompanying the voices. He 
said that they were designed to be heard above the 
voices and notto support them; otherwise they would 
not draw attention from the words sung. In support 
of this doctrine he cited the performances of a certain 
society in Boston, where the accompaniments very 
often predominates over the solo voices. He allowed 
every kind of flourish and embellishment, saying that 
the tune was a mere skeleton and depended on the 
life and activity of the perfurmers for effect 1 have 
thus spvken of our singing school and of some of Mr. 
Crotchet’s peculiarities in teaching with the single 
idea ehat those who “read may read and profit." Lin- 
tended when I commenced my epistle to speak of the 
“opera” in our town but want of room prevents me, 

3 JONAS. 
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FPusic in Boston. 








For the past two weeks'the musical world—so far 
as Boston is a part of it—has witnessed an unwonted | 
paucity. This is, in fact, owing to an absence of | 
floating talent, and th» satiety following a previous in- | 
undation ; people's pockets have been called upon so 
often by concert-givers that they, have come to ask, | 
“ia it best to go this time?” Logic is victorious and | 
in consequence the concert room thin, Since Ole Bull 
has crossed the water and De Meyer gone to diet in 
warmer climes Dotiar entertainments have not been 
even assayed—perhaps not thought of. 

Boston Acapremy.—Since our last number the Bos- 
ton Academy has given one of their very excellent 
concerts, which as usual, was well attended. The 
large number of season tickets sold at the commence- 
ment o1 each yearly course ensures, what gives an ex- 
tra enjoyability to all similar occasions, large and in- 
telligent audiences. The programme of the present 
entertainment embraced many of thote elevated musi- 
ealefforts for which this society is famed. Enthusias- 
tic applause followed every piece, which we may tru- 
ly venture to say, indicated an appreciating auditory ; 
the length of one or two alone saved encores. Itis ex- 
eeedingly gratifying to see this old society, notwith- 
standing its hard competition, so thoroughly sustained. 
It epeaks well for the taste and liberality of the Bos- 
tonians. 








devour. 


| in that eity, which the inventor, Mr. Grant, a native of New England, 
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Mr. Decevanti's Concert.—This gentleman pre- ; 
sented his claims to the Boston people, on Wednesday 
evening of last week atthe Melodeon. Althougt he 
secured an excellent array of talent and presented 
many musical gems, he met with an altogether inade- 
quate return for his generous exertions, As an artist 
he takes more than a respectable station; as a man, a 
gentleman. Itis one of the misiortunes, or perhaps, 
customs, of this world that merit as often goes begying 
a3 in plethoric opulence. Brass is treated as tenderly 
as gold. We, with many others, can have no feelings 
but those of humiliation and regret that Mr. Delevan- 
ti should not have had a more generous response in a 
city where good men and clever artists generally meet 
deserved welcome. 

Rocers Famity.—This family, from the “ Granite 
State," has given two concerts atthe Melodeon. Since 
the Hutchinsons met with so much favor aud coined 
so many dollars, the spirit of imitation has been de- | 
veloped to a most extraordinary degree, and we have 
had * families"’ without number, hither and thither. 
In too many instances the mere part of a fumily has | 
been the only discoverable merit; vocal tasent, the 
supposable attraction, being lamentably deficieut.— 
The Rogers’ cannot, with justice be classed among 
this presumptive and watery genus; they manifest | 
musical culture and aptitude to a more than ordinary | 
degree. 
well patronised and “went off,’ as the antiquated ex- 
pression goes, with great eclat. Their style is as near | 
a fac simile of their model as nature and present cul- 
ture permits; indeed, many, or must of the songs, and 
ballads they give are the active property of the Hutch- 
insons. Twenty-five cents was the fee of admiss.on 
which may have been, in part, the key of their large 
audiences. 

THe HANDEL and Haypn Society continues to perform “Mo- 
SES IN Eoyet” to brilliant and delghied audiences. Every town 
within twenty or thirty miles of Boston has generally, many repre- 
sentatives to drink inthe delectable beauties of this great co» position. 
No production has been so popular and mone, we are confident, will 
have the unprecedented success that continues to mark this backer 
Otatorio, The management will, as a matural course, give it the life 
of a whole and lomg season, for ruthing could be more acceptalile to 
the public, or, if we mistake not, moe profitable to the treasury of 
the society. 

Miss Jutta NorTHa tt, from New York city, a lady of acknow!- 
edged musical genius has arrived in onr city and will give ene or 
more concerts the present week. With what success will be made 
known in the next Journal o! Music. 


Comrtimentary Concert To Miss Rosa 
Garcia.—We understand that the friends of 
this lady are busily engaged in making prepa- 
rations for a complimentary concert. * We 
know of no lady who more richly deserves a 
compliment of this sort, eminently meritorious | 
as a musician, and no less deserving as a lady. 
We think that the mere announcement of 
the concert will be sufficient to fillthe Melo- 
deon to overflowing, and we hope her friends 
will in this way, give some substantial evidence 
of their favor. 
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News 

The Mayor of this city has offered a reward of 
$2000 for the detection of incendiaries, a large gang 
of which are prowling about seeking what they may 


4 Magnctic Piano.—The New York Evening Mirror says, that a 
very novel and wonderful musical instrument, is about to be exhibited 


calls the “Electro Magnetic Pianoforte.” it is played by magnetism 
alone, without the aid of fingers, and surpasses, it is said, even the 
great De Meyer himself, in point of power and sweetness. We are 
astonished at nothing in these days. This is the age of wonders. 

Boston.—It appears by Mr. Dickinson’s Boston Almanac for 1846 
that the city of Boston has 269 Lawyers, 201 Physicians of all kinds, 
including 5 females; and 97 Clergymen. There has been an increase 
this year of 36 Lawyers, 9 Physiciams and 21 Clergymen. The rail- 
road map in this Alinamac represents 576 miles of railroad within the 
State, which includes omly those already constrncted and in process 
of building. 

Mr. Preston Shepard, of the Pearl Street House has received 40 
Bibles from the Bihle Society, and placed one in each of the lodging 
rooms. 

Monument to Southey.—A menument to the memory of the poe 
Southey has been erected in the Bristol Cathedral, England. Upon 
it is an inscription simply recording his name, the time and place of 
his birth, and the date of his death. 

Our countryman, Catlin, is reaping golden rewards in Paris. Louis 
Phillippi has employed him ‘to paint for the palace at Versailles, a 
number of Indiaa scenes suczested by his collection, (now on exhi- 
bition through royal favor at the Louvre,) and he is now at work on 
them im a splendid hall appropriated to him and only visited bythe 
royal family. 





Both of their concerts were uncommonly > 


| valuable course of lectures on Metallurgy. 


The Boston Sun complains that many of the houses ic 

Boston are inconvenient. A tact very well known, but hitle 
heeded by landlords. 
_ CocumBia.—lIt seems desirable that we should have a name 
for our country that shall express somewhat, its nature, char- 
aeter and life. The subject was agitated about a year ago by 
the New York Historica: Society, but did not seem to meet 
with much favor. ‘The New York Tribune has written several 
able articles on the subject and coneludes by recommending 
the euphonious, expressive and comely cognomenof “CoLum- 
Bia.” We hope it may be adopted. 

Small Pox.—For the information of our friends in the eoun- 
try, we would state that this disease does not prevail to but a 
very moderate extent in Boston, and that it is very mild in its 
character. Many false and foolish stories have been circula- 
ted ef its fearful extent and malignity but they are without 
foundation. 


There is a hymn in one of the New England Puritan “ eol- 
lections” beginning, “Purge me with hyssop, make me clean,” 
which was given out one Sunday morning. ‘Tbe chorister set 
the hymn to a wrong tune, a fact which he did not discover 
until he bad twice or thrice endeavored to execute the first 
sentence, Rages me with hyssop,” &c. At length out ef al} 
patience, ag old maid, who led the treble, whined out, “Hadn't 
you better take some other yarb, Mister?” 

A musical professor in Lycoming County, Pa., played the 
—— tune with a damsel. who brought hun to the bar, de- 
manding a supply of notes for breach of promise. Harmony 
was restored, by his marrying the broken-hearted lady, in Jail. 
As soon as he got out of prison by getting into matrimony, he 
performed a running passage, and has not sinee been heard 
of. 


The Weather —We are having, at this writing, delightful 
Spring peewee How long it may be depended upon can 
best be calculated by those who know the fickleness of the 
virgin season. 

Wiekiliffe, the great Reformer, was opposed to Capital pun- 
ishment, and this was one of the heresies of which he was ac- 
cused before the Pope of Rome. 

Longevity.—Died in South Boston, yesterday morning, Mrs 
Ann Lewis, in the one hundredth yeas of her age, (having been 
born May 3, 1746,) widow of Capt. Lewis, an officer in the 
Revolution. Mrs. L. was a native, and always a resident of 
this city. She was in the receipt of a pension, the semiannual 
payment of which, but for her death, would have occurred to- 
morrow. 


The aggregate amount of the deposites of the Savings Banks 
of this State at the time of the last annual returns was $9,813,537 
SATIRE, 
The man whose bardy spirit shall engage 
To lash the viees of a guilty age, 
At his first setting forward ought to know, 
That every rogue he meets must be his foe; 
That the rude breath of satire will provoke 
Many who feel, and more who fear the stroke. 


_ True Courage.—According to ligh authority, the only gen- 
une, comprehensive, and inviucible courage, is inseperaply 
connected with universal rectitude and religious ho that is 
moral courage guided by reason, and philanthropy, and louk- 
ing to the future as well as the present. 

We learn that Jobn A. Lowell, Esq., has made a donation ot 
$1,000 dollars to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Conference of Plenipotentiaries—The New York Express 
learns from a source entitled to eredit, that Mr. Irving, our 
Minister at Madrid, and Mr. King our Minister at Paris, are 
both ordered to repair to London, to confer witn Mr. M’Lane. 
It is supposed that the Oregon and the Tariff questions will 
occupy their attention. 

Scientific.—Dr. Jackson is giving a very interesting and 
We are sorry to 
know that bis audiences are very small. While exhibitions 
abounding with various immoralities are generally patronized, 
it is indeed humiliaung that men whose @ves are devoted to 
science should be neglected. 

Primary Schools—The committee having charge of these 
important schools metlast week in the Common Council room. 
The vexed question of the abolition of special schools for col- 
ored children ; the question of the right of every child to go to 
school nearest his residence ; the case of members who do not 
visit and examine their schvols, and the regular report of the 
standing committee on the present state ot the schools, were 
among the subjects acted upon. 

Sidewalks —Our distant triends may, perhaps, like to know 
that the sidewalks in Boston are in a most uninviting and dan- 
gerous state to pedestrians, from their being coated with a very 
smooth surface of ice. If the money market has not fallen,a 
great many people have. 

Departure of the Cambria.—The Cambria, Capt. Judkins, 
left this port, last week, for Halifax and Liver She had 
on board fosty passengers for Liverpool and five for Halifax. 
Among the former, were Prince Joseph Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and Mr. N. C. Poor, of this city, bearer of despatches. 

Editor Dead.—William B. Marsh, editor of the Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Eagle, is dead. He was highly esteemed for his talents 
and his virtues, 

The following is the best definition of a loafer we have yet 
seen :—“‘A person who begs all the tobaeco he uses—knows 
more people than are acquainted with him,when he meets them 
—often looking at his borrowed watch to see the time, and 
takes the papers six months and then tramps.” 

Did’ nt'read it much.— A member of Corgress, in a late speech 

uoted two lines of Watts as an extract trom the Bible. We 
think it high time the “ wisdom of the nation” should know a 
little more of that good book. 

By a new att, the salary of the Governor ‘of Maryland has 
been fixed at $2000, and that of the Seeretary of State at 
$1000 from and after January Ist 1847. 

For Texas.—An exchange says, ‘the schooner] Ticenic, 
which sailed from Wilmington, N. C. recently for Matagorda, 
Texas, took out as passengers forty-six whites and forty-two 
blacks (slaves) from the counties of Nash and Edgecombe, N. 
C., who go to seek a new home in the new State. 
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An Odd Fellow‘s University is about to be established, in “(A RD.—Lessons given on the following branch- 
ule “Philadelphia. Brighton Market Jan. 12, 1845. es of the science of pad og Organ, Piano Tone, Musical 
The Price of War—One of our exchanges pertinently re- , i , Composition, and the cultivation of the voice as taught in the most 
~~ marke that — “ean carry on a war of 15 or 20 years, ES, a oa Beef Cattle, 2000 Sheep and 270 Swine. 250 colshasted + pee. schools of ovr Teachers from the country 
b a if we are agreed to exert our ulinost strength. We raise abeut Paices.—Be-f Cattle —Eatra $5 75 06; first quality $525 0 5.50; will,be taught on the most —— awe 8 8 
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THE MERRY SLEIGH RIDE—Glee. 
7a Key ef C. Allegretto Solo Voices, FROM GLEES FOR THE MILLION. 4, B, Woodbury. 
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will 1. Jin-gle jin-gle, clear the way! "Tis the mer-ry, mer-ry sleigh! As it swift-ly scuds a-long, Hear the burst of hap - py song, 
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, GLEE FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. Mose annaxoz you S. WEBBE: 


a Tar Worps coMPOsED EXPRESSLy FOR THIS work, BY O. W. Wituincron, Esq. 


The First Repeat may be sung as a Quartette or Chorus, m 








Sopr. and 
lto, 


Tenor 
and Bass. : : 


1. From hearts up - lift-ed, strong and yet low-ly Swells our sweet anthem upward to the sky, ? Long years have 
Giv-ing a trib-ute well earned and ho- ly, To those, for freedom who could live and die. 
2. From hearts though glad, yet full of deepe-motion, Loud-er our chorus proud-ly let us raise, ) Tho’ vears are 
Till earth and sky, andth’ up-heay-ing o-cean, Shallech-o back to us a nation’s praise, 
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van-ished, yet they come be-fore us, Heroes,whose fame shallnever pass a- way! While the bright flag of lib - er - ty waves 
van-ished, freedom still shall move us To the glad paths our fathers trod of yore, And while her star is shin-ing bright a - 
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o’er us, Whose cherished mem’ry nev-er shall de-cay, ne’er shall decay, ne’er shall de-cay, ne’er shall de-cay, ne’er shall de-cay, 
bove us, U-nion and truth we’l] guard for ev-er-more, for - ev- er more, for- ev- er-more, for - ev - er more, for- ev - er more. 
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; PLEYL’S HYMN, 78, 
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1. Morn - ing breaks up-on the tomb; Je-sus scatters all its gloom; Day of triumph! through the skies See the glorious Saviour rise. _ 
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2. Ye who are of deatha - fraid, ‘Triumph in the scattered shade ; Drive your anxious theughts away ; See the place where Jesus lay. 
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tears ; Chase your un-be ~lieving fears; Look on his de - serted grave ; Doubt no more his power to save. 
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1. Guide me, O thou great Jehovah, Pilgrim through this barren land ; Bread of heaven, Feed me till 1 want no more. Feed me till ] want no more. 
I. am weak, but thou art mighty, Hold me with thy powerful hand. 
ee ne ee on oe a ell eat tiall ae PS een! Soe ee re — - 
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2. Open now thy crystal fountain, Whence the healing streams do flow,Strong Deliverer,Be thou still my strength and shield. Be thou still my strength and shield 
Let the fi - ery, cloudy pillar, Lead me all my journey through. 
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3. WhenI tread the verge of Jordan, Bid my anxious fears subside ; Songs of praises I will ever give to thee. I will ever give to thee. 
Bear me through the swelling current, Land me safe on Canaan’s side. 
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ABERNAL, 7s, 6 Lines, H. W. DAY, 
Key of © Major. A Funeral Hymn. D.C. 
Q—2 oe er eare T roan so , eR 4{—24— “ 
(Ossie str tte th wb eis ote Th Be 7 Tk Se? ai ois vata- i 
1. Mourn’not ye, whose friend hath found — Purer skies and firmer ground, Flow’rs of bright per-ren - nial hue, Free from thorns and fresh with dew. 
Founts thattempests never stir, Gardens without sep- ul - | chre. 
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2. Monrn not ye, whose friend hath sped From this region of the dead, To yon winged seraph - band, Golden Jute and glorious land, 
Where no tempter’s subtle art Clouds the brow or wounds the heart. 
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*3. Knowledge in that clime doth grow, Free from weeds of toil and woe. Peace whose olive never fades, Love undimm’d by,sorrow » shades. 
Joys witich mortals may not share, Mourn not ye whose friend is there. : : 
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